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Reprinted  from   'Contemporary  India" 


AGRARIAN  DISTURBANCES  IN  INDIA 


INSTRUCTIVE  PAGES  FROM  OLD  HISTORY 

[By  Indu  Lal  Yajnik] 

lN  view  of  the  current  dicussions  on  the  ever-ificreasing 
debts  piling  on  the  bent  backs  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  and  the 
sporadic  agrarian  disturbances  often  directed  against  the  village 
money-lenders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  instruct 
to  study  the  course  of  similar  events  since  the  advent  of  British 
rule  in  India. 

A  wave  of  agrarian  riots  swept  through  the  villages  of 
Poona  and  Ahmednagar  districts  in  1875.  The  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  genesis  of  these 
disturbances  submitted  a  heavily  documented  report  on  its  course 
and  causes  and  made  several  recommendations  for  the  protection 
of  the  peasants  that  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Deccan 
Agriculturists'  Relief  Act. 

The  Commission  also  gave  a  brief  resume  of  similar 
disturbances  that  had  happened  before  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
and  reproduced  a  whole  chapter  on  the  Santhal  Rebellion  of  1855, 
as  an  appendix,  from  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  Annals  of  Rural 
Bengal. 

The  facts  about  these  disturbances  dating  from  1845  to 
1875  are  briefly  reproduced  below  from  the  above  sources.  The 
Deccan  Riots  of  1875  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  section: — 

I. 

1845—1875. 

In  1845  the  Bheel  Chief  Raghoo  Bhangrin  headed  a  large 
body  of  plundering  Bheels,  whose  practice  it  was  to  cut  off  the 
ears  and  noses  of  Marwari  sowcars  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
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The  Kolis  of  the  hill  ranges  between  the  Poona  and  Thana 
districts  have  from  time  to  time  organized  gangs  which  have 
employed  themselves  chiefly  in  the  plunder,  often  in  the  murder 
and  mutilation,  of  money-lenders. 

In  a  remarkable  letter  of  Sir.  G.  Wingate  to  the  Bombay 
Government  in  1852  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

11  These  two  cases  of  village  money-lenders,  murdered  by 
their  debtors  almost  at  opposite  extremities  of  our  Presidency 
must,  I  apprehend,  be  viewed  not  as  the  results  of  isolated 
instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  creditors,  but  as  examples 
in  an  aggravated  form  of  the  general  relations  subsisting  between 
the  class  of  money-lenders  and  our  agricultural  population.  And 
if  so,  what  an  amount  of  dire  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
suffering  on  the  other,  do  they  reveal  to  us  ?  What  must  be  the 
state  of  things  which  can  compel  cultivators,  proverbially  patient 
and  long-suffering,  accustomed  to  more  or  less  of  ill-usage  and 
injustice,  all  time,  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  murder  and  in 
defiance  of  an  ignominious  death  to  themselves?  How  must  their 
sense  of  justice  have  been  violated?  How  must  they  have  been 
bereft  of  all  hopes  of  redress  from  law  or  Government  before 
their  patient  and  peaceful  natures  could  be  roused  to  the  point  of 
desperation  required  for  such  a  deed  ?,f 

The  Santhal  Rebellion. 

The  Santhal  rebellion  of  1855,  is  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  only  other  instance  in  the  history  of  British  India  of  a  wide- 
spread disturbance  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  agricultural 
and  money-lending  classes. 

The  following  detailed  account  is  called  from  Hunter's 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal : — 

Along  the  skirt  of  the  Santhal  country,  from  the  ring-fenced 
colony  on  the  north  to  the  highland  valleys  of  Beerbhoom, 
(Bengal)  Hindu  hucksters  settled  upon  various  pretences,  and  in  a 
few  years  grew  into  men  of  fortune. 

They  cheated  the  poor  Santhal  in  every  transaction.  The 
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forester  brought   his  jan  of  clarified   butter  for  •&  Hindu 

measured  it  in    ■      is  for  salt,  oil,  cloth  and  gun-po         i    the 

Hindu    used    heavy    weights    m  ascertaining  the  quantity  G 

light  ones  in  weighing  out    the   artw  en   in   return.     If  the 

Santhal   remonstrated,   he   wa  i   told   that 

commodity,  had  a  set  of  weights  and  measures   peculiar   t  -If. 

The  fortune  made  by  traffic  in  produce  were  augn  1  by  usury. 

The  Hindu  dealer  gave  them  a  few  shilling         rth  of  rice, 

and    seized    the    land  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  it  and  sown  the 
crop.     Another  family,  in  a  fit  of  hospitality,    f  ay    th< 

whole  harvest,  and  then  opened  an  account  at  the  grain-dea]< 
who  advanced  enough  to  keep  them  above  starvation  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  From  the  moment  the  peasant  touched  the 
borrowed  rice,  he  and  his  children  were  the  serfs  of  the  corn 
merchant.  No  matter  what  economy  the  family  practised,  no 
matter  what  effort  they  made  to  extricate  themselves,  stint  as  they 
might,  toil  as  they  might,  the  Hindu  claimed  the  whole  crop,  and 
carried  on  a  balance  to  be  paid  out  of  the  next  harvest. 

Year  after  year  the  Santhal  sweated  for  his  oppressor.  If 
the  victim  threatened  to  run  off  into  the  jungle,  the  usurer 
instituted  a  suit  in  the  Courts,  taking  care  that  the  Santhal  should 
know  nothing  of  it  till  the  decree  had  been  obtained  and  execution 
taken  out.  Without  the  slightest  warning,  the  poor  husbandman's 
buffaloes,  cows,  and  little  homestead  were  sold,  not  omitting  the 
bronze  household  vessels  which  formed  the  sole  heirloom  of  the 
family.  Even  the  cheap  iron  ornaments,  the  outward  tokens  of 
female  respectability  among  the  Santhals  were  torn  from  the 
wife's  wrists. 

A  mitigated  serfdom  like  this  is  indigenous  in  every  country 
where  the  people  increase  and  the  means  of  subsistence  stand  still. 
It  represents  the  last  resource  of  labour  when  placed  by  over- 
population completely  at  the  mercy  of  capital.  The  labouring 
man,  toil  as  he  may,  can  earn  at  most  a  bare  subsistence,  a  bare 
subsistence  is  the  least  that  the  master  can  give  to  his  slave. 
Between  1838  and  1851  the  population  within  the  pillars  increased 
from  3,000  to  82,795,  besides  10,000  on  the  outskirts  :  and  the 
landless    Santhal,   finding   himself  seldom  worse  off  as  a  serf  than 
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as  a  free  labourer,  acquiesced  in  his  fate. 

But  in  1S54  events  occurred  that  completely  altered  the 
relation  of  capital  to  labour  in  Bengal.  Government  had 
determined  to  give  Railways  to  India,  and  the  line  skirted  the 
Santhal  country  for  two  hundred  miles.  High  embankments, 
heavy  cuttings,  many  arched  bridges,  created  a  demand  for 
workmen  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  the  History  of  India. 
Some  years  later,  twenty  thousand  were  required  in  Beerbhoom 
alone :  and  the  number  along  the  sections  running  through  or 
bordering  on  the  Santhal  territories  amounting  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  or  more  than  the  whole  over-flowing  of  the  Santhal 
race  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  was  then  that  the  distinction  between  the  slave  and  the 
free  man  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  entire  free  population 
who  had  not  land  of  their  own  went  forth  with  their  women  and 
children,  their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands,  and  the  national 
drum  tatooing  in  the  front,  to  work  for  a  few  months  on  the 
railway,  and  then  to  return  and  buy  land,  and  give  feasts  to  their 
clansmen.  The  slaves,  who  are  compelled  to  remain  working  for 
their  masters  at  home,  contrasted  their  own  lot  with  that  of  the 
prosperous  adventurers.  Running  away  became  common :  and 
the  Hindu  masters  had  recourse,  in  self-defence,  to  a  much 
stricter  and  more  vigilant  system  than  they  had  ever  before 
practised.  The  same  causes  that  had  made  the  slave  eager  for 
freedom  had  rendered  him  more  valuable  to  his  master,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  great  issue  would  soon  have  to  be  tried, 
whether  it  was  possible,  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  century, 
under  British  laws,  to  keep  men  slaves  when  it  was  worth  their 
while  to  be  free. 

During  the  cold  whether  of  1854  and  1855  the  Santhals 
appeared  to  be  in  a  strange,  restless  state.  They  had  gathered 
in  an  excellent  crop,  and  the  influx  of  capital  had  enhanced  the 
local  price  of  agricultural  produce.  Nevertheless  the  highlanders 
continued  excited  and  discontented. 

The  truth  was  that  the  rich  Santhals  had  determined  to  be 
no  longer  the  dupes  of  the  Hindus,  who  intercepted  these  high 
prices,  the  poorer  agriculturist  had   determined   to   be    no   longer 
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their  serfs,  and  the  day'labotu <  rs  had  determined  i  be  their 

slaves. 

To  a  people  in   thia  frame   of   mine],  lea                     !om 

wantu        Two   brothers,   inhabitants   ol  tillage  that  had  been 

oppressed  beyond  bearing  by    Hindu   usury,  rth   a 

deliverers   of  their  countrymen,   claimed   a  divine   mission,  and 

produced  heaven-sent  tokens  as  their  credentials.  the 

SanthalSj    they    said,    had  appeared  to  them  Oil  successive 

days,    at  first  in  the  form  of  a    white     man    in  tive    costui. 

next  as  a  (lame  of  fire,  with  a  knife  glowing  in  the  midst:  th< 
as  the  perforated  slice  of  a  sal  trunk  which  forms  the  wheel  of  the 
SanthaTs  bullock  cart.  The  divinity  delivered  to  the  two  btt 
a  sacred  book,  and  the  sky  showered  down  slips  of  paper,  which 
were  secretly  spread  throughout  the  whole  Santhal  country. 
Each  village  received  a  scrap  without  a  word  of  explanation,  but 
with  an  imprecation,  as  it  would  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  national 
god,  to  forward  it  without  a  moment's  pause  to  the  nearest  hamlet. 

The  brothers  found  that  they  had  reaised  a  storm  which 
they  could  not  control.  A  general  order  went  through  the 
encampment  to  move  down  upon  the  plains  towards  Calcutta,  and 
on  the  30th  June  1855  the  vast  expedition  set  out.  The  body-guard 
of  the  leaders  alone  amounted  to  30,000  men  (thirty  thousand!).  As 
long  as  the  food  which  they  had  brought  from  their  villages  lasted 
the  march  was  orderly,  but  unofheered  bodies  of  armed  men 
roaming  about,  not  very  well  knowing  where  they  are  going,  soon 
became  dangerous :  and  with  the  end  of  their  own  stock  of 
provisions,  the  necessity  for  plundering  or  levying  benevolences 
commenced.  The  leaders  preferred  the  latter,  the  rabble  the 
former. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  a  Native  Inspector  of  Police  heard  of 
the  entrance  of  a  vast  body  of  hill-men,  with  the  twro  brothers  at 
their  head,  into  his  jurisdiction  :  and  the  Hindu  usurers,  becoming 
uneasy,  bribed  him  to  get  up  a  false  charge  of  burglary  against  the 
band,  and  apprehend  their  leaders.  He  went  out  with  his  guards, 
but  was  met  half-way  by  an  embassy  from  the  Santhals,  with 
instructions  to  escort  him  into  their  camp.  The  two  brothers 
ordered  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  every  Hindu  family  in  his 
jurisdiction,  for  the  subsistence  of  their  followers  and  were  about  to 
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dismiss  him  in  peace,  when  some  one  discovered  that  he  had  come 
out  with  the  intention  of  getting  up  a  false  complaint.  At  first  he 
denied  the  charge,  saying  he  was  on  his  way  to  investigate  an 
accidental  death  from  snake-bite,  but  afterwards  confessed  the 
usurers  had  bribed  him  to  get  up  a  false  case  of  burglary,  and 
bring  in  their  leaders  bound.  The  two  brothers  said,  "  If  you 
have  any  proof  against  us,  take  us  and  bind  us  ".  The  foolhardy 
Inspector,  presuming  on  the  usually  peaceable  nature  of  the 
Santhals,  ordered  his  guards  to  pinion  them,  but  no  sooner  were 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  then  the  whole  mass  rushed  upon,  and 
bound  him  and  his  minions.  After  a  hurried  trial  the  chief  leader 
Sidu  slew  the  corrupt  Inspector  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  police 
left  nine  of  their  party  dead  in  the  Santhal  camp. 

From  this  day — 7th  of  July— the  rebellion  dates.  At  the 
time  of  their  setting  out,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated 
armed  opposition  to  the  Government. 

When  all  was  over,  their  leaders,  who  in  other  respects  at  any 
rate  disdained  equivocation  or  falsehood,  solemnly  declared  that 
their  purpose  was  to  march  down  to  Calcutta,  in  order  to  lay  the 
petition  which  the  local  authorities  had  rejected  at  the  feet  of  the 
Governor-General :  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  rendered 
probably  by  the  fact  that  their  wives  and  children  accompanied 
them.  Indeed,  the  movement  could  not  be  distinguished  at  first 
from  one  of  their  great  national  processions,  headed  by  the 
customary  drums  and  pipes.  Want  drove  them  to  plunder,  and  the 
precipitate  outrage  upon  the  Inspector  of  Police  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  expedition.  The  inoffensive  but  only  half-tamed 
highlander  had  tasted  blood,  and  in  a  moment  his  old  savage  nature 
returned. 

About  the  25th  July,  Government  finding  that  it  must  take 
severer  measures,  placed  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  commander,  with  instructions  that  amounted  to 
delivering  over  the  disturbed  districts  to  the  military  power. 

The  details  of  border  warfare,  in  which  disciplined  troops 
mow  down  half-armed  peasants,  are  unpleasant  in  themselves,  and 
afford  neither  glory  to  the  conquerors  nor  lessons  in  the  military 
art.     After  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the  officers  who  reduced  the 
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Santhali  can  hardly  be  bropght  to  dwell  minutely  on  tin 

"  It  was  not  war  "  one  of  them  hai  said  to  m<         1* 

we   bad  orders  to   ,r<>  out   whei  we   saw   th<      moke  of  a 

village  rising  above  the  jangle.     The  A  with 

us.     I  sui  rounded    the   village  with  my  sepoys,  and 

called  upon  the  rebels  to  surrender." 

II 
Deccan  Riots 

The  Commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  Deccan  agrarian 

riots  of  1875  did  not  refer  to  any  instances  of  lawv  ss    dir 

against  money-lenders  between  1855-1871. 

No  doubt  there  were  periodical  revision  settlements  and 
consequent  additions  to  the  Government  demand  of  land  revenue. 
But  the  American  Civil  War  of  1865  brought  a  boom  in  the 
cotton  market  and  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  cotton  growers  and 
other  peasants  of  the  Presidency. 

But  the  boom  period  suddenly  ended  with  the  Civil  War  in 
about  1870  and  the  unwary  peasants  who  h^d  borrowed 
extensively  on  the  strength  of  their  illusory  prosperity  found 
themselves  literally  crushed  under  heavy  burdens  of  debts  in  the 
seventies  of  the  last  century. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  narrative  of  subsequent  disturbances 
as  given  by  the  Deccan  Riots  Commission. 

1871—1875. 

In  Kaira—  From  April  1871  to  July  1875  money-lenders 
were  the  victims  in  the  following  offences  :-  Murders  9  ;  grievous 
hurt  and  wounding  10;  arson  7  ;  assaults  24  ;  assault  with  a  view  to 
rescue  property  attached  or  taken  for  debts  12;  thefts  3; 
trespass  by  re-entry  into  property  taken  under  attachments  4. 
There  were  besides  3  suicides  of  debtors  on  account  of  debt,  and 
2  cases  of  Traga  (self-inflicted  hurt)  for  the  same  reason.  Total 
79  offences  in  four  years  and  three  months. 
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In  Ahmednagar, 

From  April  1871  to  October  1874  money-lenders  were  the 
sufferers  in  the  following  cases  : — murders  2  ;  dacoities  (including 
one  case  of  mutilation)  5  ;  house-breaking  with  theft  of  property 
^nH  bonds,  etc.,  7  ;  riots  3  ;  arson  1.  Total  18  offences  in  three 
years  and  six  months. 

In  Poona. 

In  the  years  1872  to  1874  money-lenders  were  the  sufferers 
in  the  following  cases  : — murder  I  ;  robbery,  7  ;  mischief  8  ;  theft 
24  ;  hurt  29  ;  criminal  force  8.     Total  offences  in  five  years  71. 

The  Police  Reports  of  the  Presidency  for  1874  show  two 
murders  and  4  dacoities,  of  which  money-lenders  were  the 
victims,  in  the  districts  of  Ratnagiri,  Satara,  Sholapur,  and 
Ahmedabad. 

The  Ryots  Premonitory  Disturbances 

The  first  open  indication  of  the  spirit  of  hostility  against  the 
Marwari  money-lender  which  led  to  the  riots,  was  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Kardeh,  in  the  Sirur  Taloka  of  the 
Poona  Collectorate,  at  the  end  of  1874.  A  Deshmukh  (district 
hereditary  officer)  of  good  family  and  some  influence,  who  had 
accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  service  of  His  Highness  Scindia, 
to  whom  he  is  related,  had  settled  in  the  village,  and  having 
spent  his  fortune  had  fallen  deeply  in  debt.  Two  of  his  creditors, 
Kalooram  and  Bhugwadas,  Marwaris,  got  decrees  against  him 
and  Kalooram  took  out  a  warrant  of  arrest.  The  Deshmukh 
gave  Kalooram  personal  ornaments,  and  the  warrant  was  not 
executed.  About  four  months  afterwards  some  ornaments  and 
property  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Vittoba  at  the  Deshmukh's 
house  were  attached,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  villagers,  Kalooram 
allowed  the  attached  property  to  remain  in  deposit  with  a  third 
party  for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  as  the 
Deshmukh  had  not  paid  the  value  of  the  property,  it  was  taken 
possession  by  Kalooram.  A  third  execution  was  issued  on 
Kalooram's  decree,  and  the  Deshmukh's  house  and  lands  were 
attached  and  sold  for  a  song,  there  being  no  bidders  against  the 
Marwari  decree-holder. 
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The  village!   w  b  i  combined  a  d  not 

confine    themselves    to     .1      |  .1  I  <• 

service  ,.il<  1    e.ii  1  i«  1    ,   l)ii  bei    ,     hOU 14 

subjected  the  Marwaria  to  am  wing   th< 

of  QOgS  .'Hid  other  filth    into    then  ,    :i 

such   a   spirit   of   personal    hatred,    that   the   m 
retreating  to  Sirnr  for  the  protection  of    the  police   of  the   taluka 
headquarters,   petitioned  the  Magistrate,   repre  enting   that   they 
were  in  bodily  fear  of  the  villa  The    Magistrate   o 

the  spirit  shown  by  the  people  to  be    of  a    cian-erou  ure,    a 

reported  it  to  the  Police  Commissioner  accordingly. 


The  Outbreak 

The  first  actual  outbreak  occurred  at  Supa,    a    large    villa 
of  the  Bhimthari  Taluka  of  Poena,  on  the    12th  May    1875.     The 
victims  of  the  rioters  were  the  Guzerathi  Sowcars,  of  whom    th 
are    a    large    number    in  Supa.     Their    houses    and     shops     were 
attacked  by  a  large  mob  principally    recruited    from    the    haml 
round  Supa,  who  had  assembled  ostensibly   to  attend    the    market 
on  bazar  day.       The    houses    and    shops    were    gutted    of    every 
thing  that  the  rioters  could  find,  and  one  house    was   burnt  down, 
but  no   violence  to  persons   was    committed.     The    rapidity    with 
which  the  example  was  followed,  through  the  whole  area  affected, 
shows    that    everywhere    the    same     influences    had    brought    the 
villagers  to  the  same  readiness  for  resort  to  force. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  riot  at  Supa  the  leading 
Marwari  Sowcar  of  Kheirgaom,  a  village  about  14  miles  distant, 
had  his  fodder  stocks  burnt  down  and  his  house  attacked  with  fire, 
and  during  the  following  days  riots  occurred  in  four  other  villages 
of  Bhimthari  and  were  threatened  in  seventeen  more.  The  con- 
tagion spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Indapur  and 
Purandher,  in  the  former  of  which  a  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  serious  from  the  number  assembling,  was  averted,  as 
were  the  riots  threatened  in  the  seventeen  villages  above  noted, 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  police.  A  detachment  of  native 
infantry  having  arrived  at  Supa,  the  police  were  relieved  and 
available  for  other  duty,  and  order  was  quickly  restored. 
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In  the  meantime  riots  commenced  in  the  Sirur  taluka.  The 
first  violence  was  committed  at  Navra,  where  a  Marwari,  who 
had  left  the  village  for  safety,  was  mobbed  and  prevented  from 
removing  his  property  to  the  place  whither  he  had  himself 
retreated.  An  uncle  of  this  Marwari  had  some  two  years  pre- 
viously been  murdered  by  his  debtors.  Other  villages  of  Sirur 
followed  the  example,  Kardeh  being  one  :  at  Damareh  a  Marwari 
had  his  leg  broken  and  was  saved  from  death  by  some  of  the 
rioters  dragging  him  out  of  his  burning  house.  Altogether  fifteen 
villages  of  Sirur  Taluka  and  three  of  Haveli  Taluka  were  the 
scene  of  riot  or  threatened  disturbance.  The  Regiment  of  Poona 
Horse,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Sirur,  supplied  parties  to 
assist  the  Assistant  Magistrate  and  the  police  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  order. 

While  these  disturbances  were  going  on  in  the  Poona 
District,  similar  outbreaks  were  occuring  in  the  neighbouring 
talukas  of  Ahmednagar,  and  during  the  fortnight  following  the  riot 
at  Supa  on  12th  May,  riots  took  place  in  the  talukas  of  Shrigonda, 
Parner,  Nagar  and  Karjat,  and  beside  actual  rioting  there  were 
numerous  gatherings  which  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to 
violence  by  the  timely  arrival  of  police  or  military.  A  detachment 
of  native  infantry  was  moved  to  Shrigonda,  and  parties  of  the 
Poona  Horse  were  active  in  patrolling  the  villages  in  the  west 
within  reach  of  their  headquarters  at  Sirur. 

The  Extent  of  the  Riots 

In  Poona  disturbances  more  or  less  serious  took  place  in  five 
villages  of  Bhimthari  Taluka,  and  six  villages  of  Sirur  taluka. 

Disturbances  were  threatened  but  averted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
police  in  : — 

17  villages  of  Bhimthari 

10  ,,  of  Sirur 

1  ,,  of  Indapur 

3  „  of  Haveli 
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In  Ahmednagar  di  turbancei  tod  in  : — 

()    vill.i;'/;s    r,f     Parnei  T 
1 1         ,,        of    Shrigonda 
4         ,,         of     Nag  ii  T  Juka 

1  ,,  of      Ivirjat 

Disturbances  were  threatened  in  in  my  Other  vii 

The    following  shows   the   number   of  u  an  in 

connection    with    the    disturbs  and    the    retoltfl    of    the    tr 

held  :  — 

In  Poona 

Persons   arrested    559,   of  whom  301  were  convicted  and  258 
discharged. 

In  Ahmednagar 

Persons  arrested  392,  of  whom  200  were  convicted  and  102 
discharged. 

Punitive  police  posts,  mustering  a  total  of  98  men,  were 
established  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  among  the  disturbed 
villages.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  Magistrates  in  obtaining  trustworthy  evidence 
against  the  rioters. 

The  riot  at  Supa  was  singular  in  the  wholesale  plunder  of 
property,  and  that  at  Damareh  in  the  murderous  assault  upon  the 
money-lenders.  In  a  few  other  instances  personal  violence  was 
used,  and  in  several  places  stacks  of  produce  belonging  to  money- 
lenders were  burnt  :  but  as  a  rule  the  disturbances  were  marked  by 
the  absence  of  serious  crime.  The  object  of  the  rioters  was  in 
every  case  to  obtain  and  destroy  the  bonds,  decrees,  etc.,  in  the 
possession  of  their  creditors  :  when  these  were  peaceably  given  up  to 
the  assembled  mob,  there  was  usually  nothing  further  done.  When 
the  money-lender  refused  or  shut  himself  up,  violence  was  used  to 
frighten  him  into  a  surrender  or  get  possession  of  the  papers. 
In  most  places  the  police  interfered  during  the  first  stage  of 
assembling  and  threatening,  and  so  prevented  violence.  From 
many  villages  the  Marwari  sowcars  fled  on   the   first   news   of   the 
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outbreak.  In  other  villages  they  opened  negotiations  with  their 
debtors  for  a  general  reduction  of  their  claims,  and  in  some 
cases  propitiated  their  debtors  by  easy  settlements.  In  almost 
every  case  enquired  into  the  riot  is  stated  to  have  commenced,  on 
news  arriving  of  pounds  having  been  extorted  in  some  neighbouring 
village,  with  the  usual  story  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter  that 
the  Government  approved  of  the  proceeding.  The  Marvari  and 
Gujur  sowcars  were  almost  exclusively  the  victims  of  the  riots,  and 
in  villages  where  sowcars  of  the  Brahmin  and  other  castes  shared 
the  money-lending  business  with  Marwaris,  it  was  usual  to  find 
that  the  latter  only  were  molested.  There  were,  however, 
exceptions  where  the  leading  or  only  sowcars  were  of  the  Brahmin 
caste,  as  in  the  case  of  the  village  of  Ghospuri. 

The  last  of  the  connected  series  of  outbreaks  occurred  at 
Mundhali  in  Bhimthari  Taluka  on  the  15th  June,  but  there  were 
subsequently  two  isolated  cases  in  Poona,  which  showed  that  the 
warning  conveyed  by  the  long  catalogue  of  convictions  and 
punishments  and  the  imposition  of  punitive  police  posts,  had  not 
extinguished,  but  only  repressed,  the  violent  temper  of  the 
cultivator. 

On  22nd  July  seven  men  of  the  village  of  Nimbut,  Taluka 
Bhimthari,  besides  committing  a  robbery  of  documents,  cut  off 
the  nose  of  a  man  who  was  enforcing  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Court, 
which  had  put  him  in  possession  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  On  28th  July  the  villagers  of 
Karhati,  Taluka  Bhimthari,  broke  into  the  house  of  a  Marwari 
sowcar  and  took  away  grain  which  was  stored  there.  He  had 
refused  them  advances  of  grain  except  on  terms  as  to  the  renewal 
of  his  bonds  or  settlement  of  his  debts,  to  which  they  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  agree. 

Besides  these  two  cases  in  the  Poona  District,  etc.,  sequels 
as  it  were  of  the  general  movement,  the  following  case  must  be 
noticed.  On  the  10th  September  in  the  village  of  Kukrur,  in  the 
South-West  of  the  Collectorate  of  Satara,  a  riotous  outrage  was 
committed  by  the  rioters  of  Poona  and  Ahmednagar.  About  100 
or  more  of  the  villagers  attacked,  plundered  and  burnt  the  house 
of  a  leading  Gujur  sowcar,  collected  all  papers  and  accounts  which 
they  found  in  the  house,  destroyed  them,  and  then  dispersed.    The 
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cause  of  the  riot  w.is  d<  <  larcd  by  tb< 

be  the  harsh  proc<  edings  of  th( 

Magii  trate    inchai  ge   ol    th<     1  report    1 1         '  ik.-ws   of  t 

doings  in  Poona  and  Nagai    D  bad   no  doubt   reached 

parts   of   the   country  Borne  tim<  and  probably  sugg< 

idea  to  the  people  of  Kukrur."     Kukrur   is  more   than    100  n 

from  the  neare  I  part  of  the  disturbed  District  in  Pood 

The  Moderation  of  the  Peasants 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  the  disturbanc  ly  the 

most  remarkable  feature  presented  is  the  small  amount  of  serious 
crime.     A  movement  which  was  a  direct  appeal  to   physical    foi 

was  over  a  large  area  usually  restrained  within  the  limits  of  a  mere 
demonstration:    the    few    cases    which    show    the    vindict  •  rit 

usually  displayed  in  agrarian  disturbances,  are  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  other  elements  besides  the 
ordinary  Kunbi  peasantry.  This  moderation  is  in  some  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  movement  itself.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  rebellion  against  the  oppressor,  as  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  a  very  definite  and  practical  object,  namely  the 
disarming  of  the  enemy  by  taking  his  weapons  (bonds  and  accounts), 
and  for  this  purpose  mere  demonstration  by  force  was  usually 
sufficient. 
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INSTRUCTIVE  PAGES  FROM  OLD  HIbiORY 
[ \,\   Indi  lal  Vaji 

III 

Slavish  Condition  oi    the  Bhils  of  Khandesh 

I  HE     Commissioners      appointed     by     the      (< 
Bomb.iy  to    inquire    into    the    course    and    en: 
Feasants1  Riots  in  1875,  took  great  pains  I  the    relati< 

between  the    poor    peasants    and    the    rich    money-]*  in    the 

Deccan,  Gujerat  and  other  provinces  of  India.     Special  attenti 

was  naturally  devoted  to  the  miserable  condition  of    the  half-naked 
Bhils  though  they  had  so  far  shown  no  of  unrest. 

The    following    extracts    from     the    reports    submitted    I 
Mr.    Pritchard,    First    Assistant  Collector    of   Khandesh    in    1570, 
throw    lurid    light    on    the    chains    of  slavery    in    which    the    Bhil 
Peasants  were  then  held  by  the  Gujars,    Wanis  and  other  mon 
lenders. 

The  Official  Report  on  Bhils  in  1870 

11  A  few  years  ago  written  agreements  with  Bhils  were 
almost  unknown.  They  are  unknown,  to  this  day,  in  the  adjacent 
parganas  of  Nawapur  and  Akhrani,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Mehwasi  States.  The  first  form  these  writings  took  was  that  of 
u  Salkhuts  "  or  agreements  for  service  for  a  fixed  period  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  advance.  The 
enforcement  of  such  contracts  was  by  Act  XIII  of  1S59  entrusted 
to  the  magistrates,  to  whom  the  law  allows  discretion  and  liberty  to 
decline  to  pass  orders  in  cases  in  which  they  may  not  be  satisfied 
that  the.  alleged  contract  is  just  and  proper.  The  Guzur  found 
that  those  papers  were  useless  for  oppression,  the  purpose 
they    were    intended    to    serve,    unless   it    were    shown    that    the 
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consideration  mentioned  in  the  Salkhut  was  really  made  over  to 
the  Bhil,  and  that  his  maintenance  was  provided,  for  no  magistrate 
would  compel  him  to  perform  service. 

So  Salkhuts  were  put  on  one  side.  Plentiful  as  they  were 
three  years  a^o,  there  is  hardly  one  to  be  found  throughout 
these  ci i s t r  1  Now  every  Gtizur  has    a  bond    on  stamped  paper 

purporting  tc  /  executed  by  his  servant,  acknowledging  the  loan 
of  a  sum  of  mOney  the  man  can  never  by  any  chance  repay. 
Directly  an  Awtya  (serf)  shows  a  disposition  to  leave  a 
Guzurs  service,  his  master  files  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Civil 
Court  for  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  bond.  The  Bhil,  knowing 
he  has  no  chance  of  success  does  not  appear  to  defend  the  suit. 
The  Court  accordingly  decrees  against  him,  and  a  distress  warrant 
follows  :  the  poor  wretch's  few  household  goods  are  seized,  any 
little  ornament  his  wife  may  possess  is  taken  from  her,  and  he 
himself  is  arrested  and  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  the  Munsiff's 
Court. 

There  his  master,  having  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  utter 
helplessness,  offers  him  his  choice  of  returning  to  work  or  going 
to  the  Dhulia  Jail.  He  returns  to  service,  with  the  liabilities 
increased  by  the  costs  of  the  suit,  of  his  own  arrest,  etc.,  and  with 
no  proper  agreement  with  his  master.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Court,  even  then,  to  see  that  his  master  is  bound  down  to  treat 
him  fairly.  He  serves  on  for  a  few  more  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  on  a  pittance  of  grain  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  clothing 
that  will  cover  him  until,  tired  out,  he  again  strikes  work:  again 
his  master  rushes  off  to  the  Court  and  this  time  the  Bhil  is  not 
even  invited  to  have  his  say  :  the  former  decree  is  still  unsatisfied, 
and  another  distress  warrant  is  issued  without  further  inquiry. 
The  first  the  Bhil  hears  of  it,  perhaps,  is  from  the  sepoy  who 
has  come  to  arrest  him.     And  so  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 

What  is  this  man  but  a  slave?  What  hope  has  he  ?  What 
redress  is  there  for  him  ?  He  cannot  appeal  to  the  Judge,  besides 
the  Judge's  Court  is  80  miles  away,  and  months  must  pass  before 
his  complaint  can  be  heard  even  if  his  friends  manage  to  provide 
the    money    nee  . ,    as    he    did    not    defend   the  suit  originally 

brought  in  the  Munsiff's  Court.  He  is  a  mere  chattel  to  be 
posed  of  wh  r  his  master  may  want  money.     It  is  a  common 

occurrence  for  one  Guzur  to  sell  his  Awtya  to  another,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  transfer  of  the    Awtya's    debts.     A  well-encumbered 
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Bhil  with  a  d<  i         f   the  ( Jivil 

valuabl  *•    in  the    V. 

Bmaller, 

Another   forni    i  >nly   ;  b 

in  their  deali  and  i 

than  thai  d  bci  ib 

Rs.  40  (say)  to  a   Bhil  wherewith  I  i  buy  a  bullock  on  th 
standing  that  the  I  > 1 1 1 1  and  his    bull  <       re  to    v. 
farm,  the  Bhil  becoming  a  Gowandya    (or    |  r)  in  tl 

to  the  extent  <>i  half  a  plough.    A  I >< i  ant 

advanced,  plus  25   Pet  cent,    premium,   plus   very  li  i    furtl 

amount  on  account  of  old  debts  unjustly  <  1.     1 

rate  of  24  per  cent,  is  charged   on  the  whole    am<  unl 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  i    from  tl  il's 

food  till  harvest  time. 

The  Guzur  has  besides    the   advanl  Bhil's  labour 

free    for    his    share    of    the    plough.      He   keeps   the   a<  and 

manages  the  sales,    and  cheats  the    Bhil   to    his    heart's  cont 
the  division  of  the    produce.      So  much    so,  that    in  all  :  s    I 

have  gone  into,    I  only    remember    tico    in    which    a    Gowandy 
debt    was    not    increased  at    the    end    of  a    year    accordin  the 

Guzur  s    accounts,    though     none    of    them    ever    had    more    than 
food  and  clothes  from  the  partner. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  pretence  of  adjusting 
accounts.  The  first  year  the  Bhil  is  put  off  with  the  argument 
that  he  has  to  pay  for  his  bullock  :  next  year,  too,  he  gets  nothing 
but  clothes  and  food,  and  is  told  he  has  still  to  pay  something.  He 
asks  for  a  settlement  of  his  account,  and  as  a  preliminary  he  is 
sent  to  fetch  a  new  stamped  paper.  His  master  and  two  or  three 
14  responsible  "  Patels  meet  and  talk  his  affairs  over.  A  few 
soft  words  are  said  to  him,  and  he  is  given  money  to  buy  his  wife 
a  new  saree  and  a  little  liquor  for  himself.  A  new  bond  is  made 
out,  the  contents  of  which  he  does  not  understand  in  the  least,  and 
he  goes  back  to  his  work  hoping  for  a  bumper  crop  and  a  better 
luck  next  year. 

He  struggles  on  for  another  year  or  two,  and  then  feeling 
that  the  state  of  things  is  very  unlike  what  partnership  in  a 
profitable  farm  ought  to  be,  he  determines  to  leave.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  he  realizes  the  fact  that  his  partner  or  master  rather,  has 
acceptance  for  Rs.  200,  or  more  :  that  the  bullock  he  had  toiled  for 
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all  these  years  is  not  his  ;  and  that  he  and  all  he  has  is  at  his 
master's  mercy.  The  Civil  Court  is  resorted  to  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Awtya  described  above,  all  his  goods  are  seized  and 
sold  and  he  perforce  becomes  the  Guzur's  slave. 

I  need  hardly  describe  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  professional 
money-lend  They  are  the  same  here  now  as  30  years  ago 
prevailed  all  over  the  Presidency,  and  have  been  often  described 
before.  The  Bhil  is  a  very  easy  victim,  and  the  Khandesh  Wani 
is  as  merciless  and  unscrupulous  as  Shylock. 

II  The  subject  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Western  Bhils  are  more  oppressed  than  ever,  and  their 
complaints  are  louder  every  year.  I  am  confident  that  unless  a 
remedy  is  soon  provided,  they  will  iearn  to  believe  that  Government 
does  not  intend  to  help  them,  and  will  trust  to  their  own  resources 
for  relief.  It  may  be  well  tc  remember  that  the  Santhal  rebellion 
arose  out  of  a  state  of  things  precisely  similar  to  that  now  existing 
in  the  west  of  Khandesh,  and  that  though  no  indications  of  an 
approaching  outbreak  may  have  presented  themselves  here,  neither 
did  the  Santhals  give  a  word  of  warning  before  they  burst  on  the 
plains  of  Bheerbhoom  with  an  army  30,000  strong  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  usurers  who  have  robbed  and  enslaved  them 
under  the  tacit  sanction  of  our  Civil  Law " 

IV 

Agricultural  Serfs  in  Bombay  Presidency 

The  Director  of  1921  Census  operations  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  asked  for  special  inquiry  and  report  regarding  the 
conditions  of  agricultural  serfs  in  all  the  districts,  and  he  drew 
up  a  most  instructive  report  on  the  subject,  which  is  given  below. 
Its  value  is  all  the  more  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Census 
Director  for  1931,  either  by  accident  or  design,  dropped  the 
subject  altogether  and  left  us  without  up-to  date  figures  and 
comments  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 

Director's  Report 

11  At  this  Census  I  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
figures  of  those  agricultural  Labourers — for  the    most  part  called 
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1  I  [alifi  '     who   are   not    emp 
w.i         but   are    maintain!  d, 
grants  by  the  larg( 
home,  and    food,   and    n< it  regard 

i  and     i         iny  other  ( 
difference    b(  tw<  en   the  %  Ha 

of   the    Ameri<  in   plantations  prior   to  th     '    vil  W 

the  courts  would  not  TtCOgntZt  tii« 

over   pei  1 1  m  and  servio        But    In    this  coi  My 

moii    than    in    oth<         the   rich    ha  .       i 

courts   than  the  poor,    tins  diffei  in    in 

We  might  describe  tl  nation  by  s  *  Hali 

Freemen,  de  jure  but  Serfs  or  acto" 

I  am   not    in    a    position  to  describe  their  condition,  :id 

what   is  said  in  the  letters  qu<  ted    below.      I  have  tried   b  the 

figures.     And    if    the     position     of    these     Serfs    calls    for    public 
inquiry  and  amelioration,  it  is  for  the  public  to  demand  an  inquiry 
and    for    the    Government    to  institute  it.     There    are  many    v. 
believe  that  the  negro  slaves  were  happier  than  the  negro  freeman 
who  followed  them.      At    any   rate,    transition    stages    are    always 
difficult,    and    it  is  possible  that  if  public  action  is  taken  to  liberate 
the     M  Halis  M     in     fact    as    well     as    in     law,     they     may    su: 
inconvenience    for    a    time.      It    is  also  possible  that  the    probl 
will  yield  to    the  proverb —  Solvitur   ambulando— in  other   words, 
that    under    a    policy   of    masterful    inactivity    the    serfdom    may 
disappear    of    its   own  accord.      It  is  certain  that    some    landlords 
are  complaining  that  their  Halis  are  absconding  and  taking  serv 
in    Bombay.     But    the    fact    that    they    have    to    abscond    (their 
resignations  would  certainly  not  be  accepted),  and  that  the  masters 
regard    this  absconding  as  a  reasonable  cause  of  grievance,    she 
hov    easily   advanced    sentiment   for  the    liberty  of  the  individual 
will  vanish  before  the  combined  influence  of  callous  tradition  and 
all-powerful  self-interest. 

I  subjoin  four  opinions  by  competent  observers.  Mr. 
Shivadasani's  remark  that  the  employer  is  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  Hali  system  may  be  true.  But  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
opinions  received  by  me  orally  from  other  regions.  It  seems  that 
there  is  always  an  agreement,  often,  if  not  usually,  written, 
binding  the  Hali  to  service  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Shivdasani 
stated    that   most   of    the    Hali  families  are  serving  ll  for    several 
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generations  M  ;  and  that  is  the  impression  which  I  have  gained 
:n  others.  The  first  agreement  may  be  for  a  term  of  years. 
But  this  term  usually  leads  up  to  another  and  that  to  a  third,  till 
in  the  end  all  hope  of  redeeming  the  loans  is  gone.  This  is  also 
firmed  by  Mr.  Cover  ton's  letter.  A  state  of  perpetual  service 
on  bond  differs  little  from  de  facto  servitude. 

From  M.  N.  M.  Parekhji,  District  Deputy  Collector,  N.  P. 
Surat  : 

11  A  labourer  becomes  a  '  Hali  '  of  his  Dhaniama  (master 
cultivator)  after  he  accepts  the  amount  required  for  his  marriage 
which  is  consummated  soon  after.  Very  few  of  the  cultivators 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  any  documents  or  receipts  from  the 
1  Halis  '  for  amounts  paid  to  them  in  advance,  as  they  have 
learnt  from  experience  that  such  documents  or  receipts  do  not 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  civil  courts  if  the  Hali  elopes  away. 
The  amount  of  advance  by  a  Dhaniama  (employer)  to  a  Hali  varies 
from  Rs.  10J  to  400  in  cash.  The  Halis  are  drafted  from  low 
castes  such  as  Dublas,  Chodhras,  Gamtas,  Naykadas  and  Kolis. 

44  After    a    contract    is    accepted  by   both  the    parties     and 

payment  made,  a  Hali  gets  two  meals  in  the  morning  and  evening, 

besides  two  and  half  seers  of  Juwar  and  5  seers  of  rice  and  a  small 

quantity  of  tobacco  for  smoking  as  his  daily  wages  for  the  days  he 

serves  his  master.      For   the  days  on    which    his    master    has  no 

work  for  him,   he  is  free  to  do  any  labour  for  any  other  man  for 

the  usual    wages,    to    which    his    master    can     have    no    claim    or 

ection.     A   Hali  also    gets  a  pair  of  shoes  and    two    pairs    of 

clothes  with  some  rough  woollen  sheet  or  two  coarse  sheets  for  the 

monsoon    and    winter.      His  service  begins  as  a    cow-boy    tending 

the  household  cattle,  taking  them   to  the  fields  and     back,    and    so 

on.      Domestic  duties  in  the  house   gradually    devolve    upon     him. 

A  Hali'fi  wife  also  has  to  fetch  water  for  the  master's  family  every 

morning,    grind  the  required    corn    and    clean    the    cow-shed    and 

cooking  utensils,  for  which   she  gets  a  thick  loaf   weighing  about 

half  a  seer,  papad  and  a  little  pickle      During  the  day  she  is  free  to 

do  labour  in  her  master's  field  if  there  is  work,   for  which  she  gets 

some  four  seers  of  grain   extra.      Besides  marriage,  a  Hali   takes 

necessary  advances  to  meet  the  expenses    of   guests,    confinement 

during  delivery,  death  of  a  family  member,  and  so  on. 

11  If  the  master  is  a  good  cultivator,  having  wet  crops  such  as 
sugarcane,    ginger,    potatoes,    graft,    mangoes,  etc.,     Halis  are  not 
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"A    '  Dhaniama  '    is  originally  a  well-to-do  cultivator    wl 
employed    one    or    more    Ilalis    according   to  his  requirements  I 
agricultural  purpose.      But    gradually     men    of    other    <  also 

adopted    the    same    courses    as    it    was    convenient    for    domestic 
purposes  as  well." 

From  H.  B.  Shivdasani  Esq.,  M.  A.,  (then)  Assistant 
Collector,  Southern  Prant,   Surat  : 

11  The  Hali  system  prevails  in  all  Talukas  of  my  Prant 
except  in  the  villages  inhabited  entirely  by  Kaliparaj  people,  as 
these  people  cultivate  land  themselves,  and  they  and  their  families 
work  in  their  fields. 

Most  of  the  Hali  families  are  serving  from  several 
generations.  What  usually  takes  place  is  that  the  employer  of  a 
Hali  lends  him  money  under  a  Kliata  (bond)  for  his  own  marriage 
and  the  Hali  orally  binds  himself  to  serve  till  he  pays  off  the  debt. 
The  Hali  serves  the  master  and  in  return  he  gets  an  allowance 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  juwari  or  rice  per  day,  and  also  he  is  fed 
in  the  morning:  and  noon  by  the  master  on  the  day  that  he  works 
at  his  master's  house.  When  there  is  no  work  at  his  master's 
house,  he  does  work  for  other  persons  as  a  labourer,  and  gets 
money  or  corn  from  those  persons  in  return  for  his  labour. 

In    case  the  Hali   runs    away,    being    unwilling   to    serve 
under    his    master,    and    takes    up    an    employment    under  a  new 
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master,  the  latter  generally  pays  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  Hali 
to  his  former  master.  The  former  master  goes  into  the  court 
onlv  when  he  fails  to  recover  his  debt  from  the  Hall's  new 
master,  on  the  strength  of  the  hhata  made  by  the  Hali.  No 
criminal  courts  take  cognizance  of  the  breach  of  service. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  wants,  luxuries  and 
domestic  expenses  of  these  Halis  have  increased  and  seeing  that 
they  can  get  employment  in  other  places  and  earn  more  money, 
they  run  away  and  get  employment  at  other  places  of  industrial 
activities.  Also  the  master  does  not  find  that  it  pays  to  keep 
Halis.  The  Hali  labour  is  notoriously  inefficient,  and  with  the 
present  high  prices  it  costs  ever  so  much  more  to  maintain  a 
Hali.  In  short,  the  master  also  finds  the  system  uneconomic. 
The  Hali  system  is  now  day  by  day  disappearing.  There  is  an 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  Halis  for  the  last  few 
years.  There  is  now  a  general  tendency  among  the  people 
not  to  serve  as  Halis.  I  think  within  a  few  years  the  system  will 
disappear. 

Number  of  persons  supported  by  'Indentured  Labour  \ 
i.e.,  by  permanent  and  unresignable  agriculture 
and   domestic    service 


Ahmedabad 

- . » . 

41 

Broach 

...    7,356 

Kaira 

.... 

28 

Panch  Mahal 

...       416 

Surat 

.... 

57,010 

Thana 

3 

Ahmednagar 

.... 

4,011 

East  Khandesh 

...       717 

West  Khandesh 

3,174 

Poona 

...      237 

Kolaba 

.... 

576 

Ratnagiri 

...     1,453 

Navabahah 

.... 

145 

Idar  State 

....       954 

Rest  of  Mahikan 

tha    .... 

45 

Kajpipla 

...    4,351 

Rest  of  Reva  Kantha  ... 

508 

Surat  Agency 

...    2,920 

Bhor 

•  ••• 

357 

Th<  term  "  Indentured  "  is  used  for  lack  of  any  other  and 
better  term.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  the  indentured  labour  of  the 
plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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